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Happy Anticipations 


O YOU remember that the last few weeks before school en 

in the spring you begin to feel the spirit of vacation days? 
then again during the last week or so of August your thoughts tu 
toward school and you begin to look forward with a happy feeling 
school activities? The same thing happens just before Thanksgiving tin 
and Christmas. When I was a little girl I began many days before Chri 


mas to hear in my imagination old Santa’s sleigh bells and the ba 
of reindeer hoofs on the roof! It gave me what I called a “‘delicio§ 


feeling!” 


What I called a “delicious feeling’ was really anticipation. Wh : 
we say we anticipate something pleasurable we mean we are enjoyingly 


ahead of time. And I am beginning to get a “delicious feeling’’ ab 
two things—spring and Saint Valentine’s Day. The ground is still a 
ered with snow and the trees are just as bare as they were in Decemb 
but there is a difference. If you will look closely you will see that t 
branches of elms and maples have a rosier tint and the willows are jt 
a little yellower than they were in the dead of winter. They too 

anticipating spring! 

I have always been thankful for Saint Valentine’s Day as it gi 
us another opportunity to’ express our love for our friends. Like & 
Valentine’s Day, most of our holidays are really ‘dove’ days. The P 
grim Fathers gave us Thanksgiving, which is truly a day for expressi 
our loving gratitude to God for His goodness; and Jesus Christ throy 
His birthday and His resurrection gave us Christmas and Easter, the 
happiest days of all the year. 

These February days let your heart be filled with happy anticipati 
of the coming of spring and of Saint Valentine's Day. 
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Outside there is no sun today; 
The sky is dull, the clouds are gray. 
Inside our hearts the sun still shines, 
For we are sending valentines! 
We've mailed some out for Lynn and Sue, 


— en "Bor Lloyd and John and Jimmy too. 
days? At We have a cute one for Jo Anne, 
oughts 


A large and fancy one for Nan; 
For Grandma Brown and Grandma Keen 
The nicest you have ever seen! 


For Daddy we've a funny one 
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Illustrated by Dorothy Wagstaff 


B ge WILLIAMS tugged at Sue Rogers’s arm. 
“Come on, Suzy,” she cried. “Come on, let’s 
get started.” 

Sue hesitated a moment longer at the cloak- 
room door, watching Nora Hogan awkwardly 
stuff envelopes into the big valentine box on Miss 
Hanson's desk. As she turned to follow her friend 
she caught a glimpse of Nora’s face as she turned 
away from the box. She looked shy and worried 
and somewhat frightened. 

Sue put on her mittens and pulled her coat 
together tighter at her throat as she left the room 
with Jane, who was bubbling over about the class 
valentine party to be held the next day. 

“I made twenty-eight valentines,” Jane con- 
fided as they walked down the wind-swept street. 


.““Mother let me have some paper doilies, and I 


took all the sparkly paper left from wrapping 
Christmas packages and some red construction 
paper, and I made valentines! They're really 
lovely.” She squeezed Sue’s arm happily. “The 
very prettiest one is for you, Suzy, because you're 
my very, very best friend!” 

Sue returned the arm pressure. “I made some 
pretty ones too,” she said; “at least I hope every- 
one will think they’re pretty.” Then she was 
quiet, thinking of Nora’s worried look and of 
Saint Valentine's Day last year. 
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But Jane chattered on. “I know a secret too 
about tomorrow. Something awfully nice is going 
to happen. The P. T. A. has planned it. My 
mother’s on the committee, that’s how I know. 
But I'll tell you if you promise not to tell a single, 
solitary soul!” Jane turned her chubby, smiling 
face to Sue and looked happily at Sue. “Suzy!” 
Jane demanded as her friend didn’t speak. “Don't 
you want to know my secret?” 

“What?” Sue cried startled. “Oh, I’m sorry, 
Janie. I—I guess I wasn’t listening. Of course | 
want to know!” 

“Well!” Jane exclaimed. ‘For goodness’ sakes, 
you've been ‘way off dreaming again! The secret 
is that the P. T. A. are buying five-cent chocolate 
hearts for every single child in our school!” 

“Goodness! That's really something, isn’t it?” 
Sue said. 

“Of course it is, silly!” Jane replied. “They're 
doing it because they don’t want anyone to be 
disappointed about not getting a valentine to- 
morrow!” 

“Oh!” Sue said flatly. 
thinking about.” 

“But you didn’t know about it!” Jane pro 
tested. “I’ve just told you!” 

“I mean about the boys and girls who don’t get 


“That's what I’ve been 


valentines,” Sue said slowly. “Did you put a val-} 
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“Nora Hogan?” Jane asked in surprise. “Why, 
no, of course not! I hardly know her. She doesn’t 
go to our Sunday school or live near us or go to 
Miss Hale’s dancing classes or take piano lessons 
from——” 

“I know,” Sue interrupted. “I didn’t give her 
one either. I just forgot her until a little while 
ago, and then I remembered last year.” 

“Last year?” demanded Jane. “What's last 
year got to do with it?” 

“Well,” Sue said slowly, and as she spoke some 
of the bitterness and loneliness she had felt the 
year before returned, “last year I didn’t get a 
single valentine from any child in our room— 
just one from Miss Burke.” 

“Why, Suzy Rogers!” Jane 
protested, and then she 
stopped. ““Why—why——” 

Sue nodded. “Yes, last year 
I didn’t have any friends 
around Valentine’s Day.” 

“My goodness!” Jane cried, 
remembering the year before. 
“You'd come from that city 
school in the fall.” 

“And I'd been strange and 
hadn’t made friends.” 

“You talked so much 
about that big old city 
school,” Jane admitted, “I 
remember we all thought you 
were just terribly stuck up!” 
She looked questioningly at 
Sue. 

“I know,” Sue nodded. “I 
—I suppose it did seem so to you. I did miss my 
city friends just lots. I was sort of lost and 
frightened. When I tried to talk to you none of 
you seemed at all interested.” 

“You were always telling us about your won- 
derful campfire group and your children’s theater 
and the stage shows you'd seen an 

“I didn’t mean to be bragging,” Sue said. 

“No, I guess you didn’t,” Jane agreed thought- 
fully. “But we all thought you were. It all sound- 
ed so sort of snooty!” Jane looked at Sue in puz- 
zlement. “Then how did we get to be such good 
friends ?” 

“Miss Burke chose me to be Martha Washing- 
ton in the play and you to be Betsy Ross!” 

“That's right!” Jane cried. “And we had such 


Nora smiled shyly in return. 


fun! We started walking home together after 
practice and——” 

“And we became friends,” Sue finished. 

“We became best friends,” Jane corrected. 

“Yes,” Sue agreed, “best friends. But I still 
remember how bad I felt about that one lone 
valentine!” 


“Oh, Suzy, I’m sorry,” Jane cried. “I’m just 


_terribly, terribly sorry. I'll give you two valen- 


tines this year!” 

“I didn’t mean that,” Sue said. “I know it must 
have been partly my fault,” she continued hon- 
estly. “But remembering how I felt last year has 
made me think about the girls and boys who are 
new to our class this year.” 

“Oh, you mean Nora Hogan?” Jane asked. 

“Yes, Nora, and _ then 
there’s Howard Spencer and 
Simon Black.” 

“And that quiet little Alice 
Gentry,” Jane added. 

Sue nodded. “Did you give 
a valentine to any of them?” 
she asked. Jane shook her 
head. “I didn’t either,” Sue 
continued, ‘“‘and like as not 
they're feeling just as strange 
and lonely as I did last year.” 

“But they'll get a candy 
heart!” Jane reminded her. 

“That isn’t the same,” Sue 
protested. “The valentine I 
got from Miss Burke last year 
was real pretty. She’d even 
written a short note on it, 
saying she was glad I was in 
her class, but it didn’t make 
me happy. It was valentines from you kids that I 
wanted.” 

“Yes, I know,” Jane agreed. Then she con- 
tinued thoughtfully. “But Valentine’s Day was 
started as a day to remember friends, to let them 
know how much you think of them.” 

“That's true,” Sue nodded, and then her eyes 
began to gleam. “But, Janie, it could also be a 
time to welcome new friends! It could be a time 
to get acquainted with them, to let them know 
that they are wanted, to make them feel they are 
in a friendly school!” 

“Come on home with me and let’s make some 
more valentines,” Jane urged excitedly. 

“T'll call Mother and ask her if I may,” Sue 
cried as the two girls went up the Williams's 
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walk. “I’m sure she'll let me. We can call Sally 
and Beth and Claire and even some of the boys, 
and they can all help us make extra valentines!” 

“Oh, won't Nora Hogan and all the other new 
boys and girls in our class be surprised?” Jane 
exclaimed happily. 

“And at the party tomorrow let’s welcome 
them,” Sue suggested. “Let’s go to each new 
pupil in our grade and speak to him and get 
really to know him! That’s what we'll make this 
Valentine’s Day, a welcoming day!” 

Jane nodded her head vigorously. “Oh, Suzy, 
it’s a super idea!” 

The next day Jane and Sue and the other girls 
and boys who had been let in on 


just asI felt lastyyear.” 

She looked across the room and caught Nora 
watching her. Sue held up the valentine and 
smiled her thanks. Nora smiled shyly in return, 
Then her eyes grew big with surprise and hap. 
piness. Beth was handing her three large en- 
velopes! 

Miss Hanson went on quietly calling . the 
names, and the messengers delivered the valen- 
tines until the box was empty. Sue got fifteen 
lovely ones, but she was far more interested in 
seeing how many Nora and Alice and her other 
new classmates got. 

Miss Hanson selected Sue and three others to 

distribute the chocolate hearts. 


the surprise plans for the new a a a a) _ After each boy and girl had 
pupils exchanged many a sly ; been given one Miss Hanson 
and happy smile during the A Valentine for God gave the children a free period 
long hours before partytime. At By Carolyn White when they could visit. Jane and 


last the hour they had been 
waiting for came! 

Miss Hanson closed her his- 
tory book and smiled. “You 
may put away your books,” she 
said, ‘‘and we'll have our val- 
entine party. I’d like Beth Jen- 
nings, Paul Brooks, Jane Wil- 


liams, and Howard Spencer to 


act as messengers to deliver the 
greetings.” The children select- 
ed went up to Miss Hanson’s 
desk. She picked up the big 
heart-decorated white box and 
shook it. Then she took off the 
cover. Everyone leaned forward 
expectantly. 

Sue glanced cautiously at 
Nora, whose face wore a hope- 
ful, anxious expression. “Oh, 
Nora,” she thought, “I know 
just how you feel! But you're 


I’m going to make a valentine 

For You, dear God, today, 

All fashioned out of kindly 
- things 

I do, and think, and say. 


Each loving deed, each tender 
thought, 
Each gentle word of mine, 
Will be the hearts and lace 
and flowers 
That make a valentine. 


And in amongst the frills and 
bows 
You'll find a message true, 
To let You know how much, 
dear God, 
I’m always loving You. 


Sue went over to Nora first of 
all. 

“Oh, Nora,” Sue exclaimed, 
“I think the valentine you gave 
me is one of the prettiest ones 
I received!” 

“T think the one you gave me 
is pretty too,” Jane said, “and 
if you painted them yourself, 
Nora, I think you're a real 
artist!” 

“I did paint them,” Nora said 
shyly. “I like to paint. But the 
ones I got from you girls—oh, 
just look at them all!” Nora 
pointed happily to the gay dis- 
play spread out on her desk. 
“It’s wonderful and—oh, I’m 
so happy!” 

“I'm glad,” Sue said. “I'm 
just awfully glad, Nora. My 
mother said I might have a few 


going to get some valentines. You're going to 
get some beauties!” 


She was so interested in Nora and the other 
new pupils that she hardly heard Miss Hanson 
quietly calling off the names. Paul nudged her. 
“Suzy, here are two for you!”’ She thanked him 
and opened the envelopes. One was from Claire 
and the other from Nora! Nora’s valentine was a 
large white paper heart with a beautiful bouquet 
of flowers painted on the front of it. “She’s 
been wanting to be friend’s with us,’ Sue 
thought. ‘‘She’s been feeling lonely and strange, 
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friends over on Saturday afternoon. I'd like you 
to come. I’m going to ask Alice Gentry too. All 
of us who've been in school together for a 
longer time are going to try to make the new 
pupils feel welcome—the boys too. We want 
to be friends with everyone. We want our grade 
to be known as a friendly grade! We want each 
one to be happy.” 


“Oh,” Nora cried, her dark eyes shining, “I’ ll. 


be glad to come. I think this is a wonderful 
school! This grade is truly a friendly group am 
I'm nePPy that I am a part.” 
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Story by Marietta Sharp 


Illustrated by Herbert Rudeen 


George and 


the Prayed-for Pony 


EORGE BREMER hugged his knees against 

the sides of the old western saddle and day- 
dreamed in the late February afternoon sunshine. 
This was his favorite spot for daydreaming, this 
spot on the hill back of the house from where he 
could see far over the houses and steeples of Deer 
Creek, into the valley beyond the town and be- 
yond the valley to the snow-covered foothills that 
ran up to the white mountain peaks. It was a 
splendid view, and besides when he shut his eyes 
and kicked his feet in the stirrups he could almost 
feel the bounce and swing of a fine lively pinto 
pony beneath him. Of course when he opened his 
eyes he would still be perched on the top rail of 
the fence, going nowhere, but a make believe 
tide was better than none. 

George Bremer loved horses. With all his 
heart and soul he yearned for a pony of his very 
own. He wanted a pony so badly that he could 
almost see it—a pinto pony standing in the dim, 
clean stall of the old barn. He could almost feel 
its velvety muzzle nudging him as he poured oats 
into the box. George Bremer had wanted a pony 
all his life. And never had he seemed quite so 
close to getting one as now. 

George had even prayed for a pony, lots of 


Yi, 
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times. But up to this fall he had been having 
considerable doubt that God was listening to him 
at all. 

Sometimes he had simply prayed, “Dear God, 
please send me a pony.” Sometimes he had asked 
for a pony for a certain Christmas or birthday. 
But the pony had never arrived. 

“Have patience, George,” his mother had said 
when George pointed out that his prayers had 
not been answered. “God has a plan for each of 
us, and we mustn’t try to force our own plans on 
His plan if they don’t agree with it. Wait a little; 
maybe God wants to provide a place for us to 
keep a horse before He provides the horse.” 

It was true—George had to admit it—there 
had been no place at their tiny rented house and 
lot in Deer Creek to keep a pony. The trouble 
was, he agreed, he had wanted the pony first; 
then he had thought he could pray for a place to 
keep it. 

But now George could see the Plan beginning 
to work out! First of all, the little house had been 
sold and he and his mother had had to find an- 
other home. Then almost by accident Mrs. 
Bremer had learned that this old house at the 
edge of town, with a barn and five acres, was for 
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Morning Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


Dear God, Your child 
I love to be; 
I’m happy when 
You are pleased with me. 


sale. It was at a price they could 
afford to pay, and after they 
had moved in George had 
found the saddle and some hay 
in the loft. 

It was all working out so 
perfectly that George felt tingly 
with excitement as he sat on the 
saddle and thought about his 
horse. He was almost sure that 
now—tomorrow—his pony 
would come. 

Tomorrow was the day the 
Stockmen’s Club was going to 
announce the winners of their 
essay contest at school. The es- 
says were about the history of 
Deer Creek County, and there 
were three prizes: five dollars 
for the third-place winner, ten 
dollars for the second-place 
winner, and a spotted pony for 
the first-place winner. 

“Dear God, let me win the 
pony,” George prayed softly 


._ again, as he had prayed many 


times during the past three 
weeks. Down deep in his heart 
he felt sure he would win it. 
Always he had done well at 
writing in school. He had 
worked hard on his essay, 
spending several evenings at the 
library reading old newspapers 
and history books. He had done 
the best he could, and he felt 
sure that no one else in the con- 


test had worked harder to win. 

The winter sun had settled 
behind the mountains now, and 
the trees cast pale-lavender 
shadows on the snow. It was 
nearly suppertime. George 
threw his leg over the saddle 
horn, slipped to the ground, and 
carried the saddle back into the 
barn. It was dim and warm and 
dry in there, and George lin- 
gered a moment to look about. 
He had nailed up the few chinks 
in the sturdy old barn, cleaned 
the stall, and scattered fresh 
straw in it. On an impulse now 
he climbed up the ladder to the 
loft and threw down an armful 
of hay for the manger. Gust 
Larson, their next-door neigh- 
bor and George’s really-truly 
best friend, had promised to 
give him some corn and oats if 
he won the pony. Gust Larson 
was a retired farmer, and he had 
a big farm out in the country 
that he rented on shares. 

“You win the pony, George,” 
he promised, “and I'll see that 
you get some corn and oats. 
Maybe in the summertime you 
can help out there on the farm 
and earn enough feed to last 
your pony all winter.” 

Gust was a good friend, 
George thought as he closed the 
barn door for the night, and it 
just proved again that the Plan 
was working out. Everything 
was ready. The time had almost 
come. 

The hands of the clock at 
school the next morning 
crawled around as slowly as a 
snail, but at last it was noon. 
George was glad he had to run 
downtown during the lunch 
hour to the office where his 
mother worked. It made the 
time go faster. She was excited 
too, George could tell, even 
though she tried to quiet his ex- 
citement. “I don’t want you to 


be too disappointed if someone 
else wins,” she warned him, and 
George nodded, soberly consid- 
ering that possibility. 

But as he went out the door 
he heard someone with a deep 
voice say: “Well, hello, George, 
Aren’t you in school today?” — 

Instantly George recognized 
Mr. Hunt, the president of the 
Stockmen’s Club, who had an- 
nounced the contest at school. 
“Oh, yes, sir,” he said quickly, 
“T just had to come downtown 
on an errand this noon.” 

Mr. Hunt smiled. “You'll be 
there this afternoon then,” he 
insisted, and George cried, 
“Yes, sir!” 

The incident lent wings to 
George’s feet as he flew back 
to school. Mr. Hunt would not 
have made it a point to find out 
if he would be at school this 
afternoon without a reason. The 
feeling of certainty grew in 
George’s heart. 

The whole school seemed 
wriggling with impatience that 
afternoon, and George himself 
felt as if time had stopped and 
three o'clock would never come. 
But finally the bell rang and 
everyone scrambled noisily 
down the hall to the big assem: 
bly room and gymnasium. 

Dressed in the fine riding 
clothes that he wore on parade, 
Mr. Hunt was already on the 
platform with Mr. Edwards, the 
school superintendent, and three 
other men from the Stockmen'’s 


Mr. Hunt and the other men 


Mr. Hunt made a speech tod, 
but it was shorter. He spoke ¢ 
the many fine essays that had 
been turned in and the difficulty 
of selecting the winning one 
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He explained how the Stock- 
men’s Club had wanted to stim- 
ulate the interest of the young 
people in the traditions and his- 
tory of their own locality. 


Then he turned toward the 
wings of the stage and nodded 
his head, and in came a man 
leading a beautiful sleek, shiny 
black-and-white pony right out 
onto the stage! A little wave of 
oh’s and ah’s went through the 
assembly room, and the pony 
pricked up her ears and looked 
about curiously. Oh, she was a 
beauty! 

“We'll begin with the third- 
place winner,” Mr. Hunt an- 
nounced. “Beverly Anderson, 
will you come to the platform, 
please?” 

Everybody clapped, and Bev- 
erly Anderson, one of the most 
popular girls in the school, 
walked up on the platform and 
received her medal and five dol- 
lars in prize money. 

“The second prize of ten dol- 
lars,” Mr. Hunt said then and 
paused, “goes to George 
Bremer! George, are you here?” 


For a moment George Bremer 
could not move. The world 
came tumbling down around his 
ears. The boys nearest him had 
to nudge him before he could 
get to his feet and somehow 
walk to the platform. Mr. Hunt 
shook his hand, pinned the 
medal on his sweater, and hand- 
ed him a crisp new ten-dollar 
bill. Numbly George sat down 
beside Beverly Anderson. He 
barely heard Mr. Hunt call 
Walter McDonald to the plat- 
form or the thunderous clap- 
ping that followed. 

Desperately he kept hoping 
that somehow Mr. Hunt would 
look at his notes again and dis- 
cover that a mistake had been 
made—that his name and Wal- 
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ter McDonald’s had been mixed . 


up. But nothing like that hap- 
pened. It was not until Walter, 
a small, shy, inconspicuous boy 
who walked in to school every 
day from the country, actually 
had the pony’s bridle reins in 
his hand that George could real- 
ize that the little horse was lost 
to him. He had won a prize— 
but he had not won the pony! 


Somehow George managed 
to hide his feelings and choke 
down the lump in his throat 
until school was out and he 
could escape to the comforting 
dimness of the old barn. But 
there were fresh reminders of 
his confidence—the stall made 
ready, the saddle polished, the 
manger filled with hay. Hot 
tears welled up in George’s 
eyes, and his disappointment 
seemed almost more than he 
could bear. “I'll never pray for 
anything again,” he whispered 
bitterly. “Never!” 

He was still sitting disconso- 
lately in the stable when his 
mother called him to the house. 
Perhaps it was because he was 
still befogged in gloom that he 
did not notice that the latch did 
not catch and the barn door 
swung slowly open again be- 
hind him. 


The next day was Saturday, 


and George slept late, worn out 
from the excitement of the day 
before. Even when his mother 
called him he only burrowed 
deeper into the covers. Finally 
she came upstairs and shook 
him gently. 

“Wake up, George,” she 
urged. “Didn’t you hear what I 
said?” 

“Umph,” grunted George. 

“There’s a horse in the barn,” 
she repeated. “Don’t you want 
to go look at it?” 

- George shot bolt upright in 
bed. “A horse?” he echoed. 

His mother nodded. ‘The 


Evening Prayer 


By Florence Taylor 


I close my eyes 

And say my prayer: 
“God keep me in 

Your loving care.” 


door must have swung open 
last night.” 

George grabbed his clothes 
and was into them almost be- 
fore he got his eyes open. A 
dozen questions crowded into 
his sleepy brain as he raced out. 
Whose horse is it? He reached 
the door and flung it open. 

The first thing he saw was 
that the horse was spotted, and 
his heart leaped. Then as he 
stepped closer his heart sank 
with a thud. 

This was no pony. He was a 
thin, bony horse, scraggly- 
haired and dejected looking. 
George gasped as he saw that 
one side of his head was badly 
swollen. He shied a little as 
George approached and then 
stood still, head drooping, 
watching him with lusterless 
eyes. 

George stepped back to the 
doorsill and sat down to think 
things over. It did not seem 
likely that the horse was much 
valued by anyone. He had all 
the earmarks of a stray. Who 
would want such a horse any- 
way, George reflected bitterly. 


His first reaction was puzzled 
anger. So this was the answer 
to his prayers, the horse he had 
prayed for! It seemed like a 
cruel joke. The lump in his 
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throat choked him and his eyes 
burned with hot, unshed tears. 

“It just isn’t playing fair,” he 
said out loud. 

A heavy step behind him 
startled George. Big Gust Lar- 
son stood framed against the 
snowy world outside, squinting 
into the dark barn. “I hear you 
got a horse,” he said. 


George swallowed the lump 
and found his voice. “A horse?” 
he echoed bitterly. “He doesn’t 
look much like a horse to me!” 


Gust Larson did not answer. 
He stepped over the doorsill 
and walked up to the horse. He 
laid one big gentle hand on the 
matted mane and ran the other 
down the forelegs. He looked 
carefully at the swollen jaw, 
although the horse jerked his 
head away and would not let 
him touch him. “This is the 
horse the Tom Moores used to 
have,” he said. “They all moved 
to California last week.” He 
shook his head sadly. “Such 
business—to turn an old horse 
out because you don’t want him 
any more.” 

“It isn’t right to turn him out, 
but I don’t want him either,” 
George complained. “He looks 
awful!” 

Gust Larson went on stroking 
the horse. Presently he asked, 
“And who was it wasn’t playing 
fair with you, Georgie?” 

George hesitated. The matter 
of God’s plan for George's 
horse was not something to be 


‘talked about with just anybody. 


But Gust was his good friend. 
Haltingly at first he began the 
story, and then the words 
poured out as he told Gust 
about Walter McDonald's win- 
ning the contest pony. “I’ve 
prayed for a pony for three 
years,” he concluded, now 
look what I get—a_ broken- 
down old nag! It’s—it’s as if 
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God were making fun of me or 
something.” 

Gust Larson came over and 
sat down on the doorsill beside 
George. “I don’t guess God 
would do that,” he said 
thoughtfully. ‘Maybe  there’s 
something wrong with the way 
we look at it.” 

He turned about, facing the 
outdoors. “You know what 
Gust Larson would have if he 
could just pray for it and get 


Valentine for 
Daddy 


By Esther Hull Doolittle 


I could buy lovely paper lace 


To make a valentine; 
Some roses and forget-me- 
nots, 
And write, “Will you be 
mine?” 
Could buy some silver paper 
With lover’s knots of 
blue— 
But this red heart’s for 


Daddy; 
It just says, “I love you!” 


it?” He swept an arm out to- 
ward the wide vista of valley 
and mountains. “All that!” 
George watched Gust’s face, 
puzzled. 
. “But if Gust had all that,” 
the big farmer went on, “what 
would you have, you and your 


mother and all the people in 
the valley and the town?” 

George shook his head. 

“God has got a plan for me.” 
Gust answered his own ques. 
tion. “But He has got a plan for 
you too, and for your mother, 
and for Walter McDonald, and 
for every soul in this valley. It 
must be quite a trick to work 
out all those plans at once. May- 
be it’s up to us to help.” He 
looked back inside the barn. “I 
don’t doubt but God has a plan 
for that skinny horse.” 

Abruptly he got to his feet 
and changed the subject. “I'd 
say your horse has got a bad 
tooth, George,” he said. “I'll 
give a call to the vet, and we'll 
have him take a look. Maybe 
things aren’t so bad as they 
look.” 

“Thanks, Gust,” George said. 
Somehow he knew he was 
thanking him for more than the 
offer to call the veterinarian. 

After Gust left George 
walked over to the horse and 
put his hand on his shoulder 
gently. The horse turned his 
head and whickered softly to 
him. This horse too was God’s 
creature; Walter McDonald too 
was God's child. George was 
suddenly glad with the thought 
that Walter could now ride to 
school instead of having to 
walk. He wondered. Perhaps 
this was a part of God’s plan 
for Walter. 

_ A low whinny brought his 
mind back to the old horse. 
Could it be possible that God 
was working out a plan for this 
stray horse—through him? He 
stroked the horse’s bony sides. 


The horse had not touched 
the hay in the manger, probably 
because of his sore jaw. George 
went after a pail of warm 
water. The horse sank his nost 

(Please turn to page 32) 
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Bula Hahn 


(Copyright 1950 by the author) 


Illustrated by Herbert Rudeen 


What the Story Told Before 


Jet and Sarah Stockwell lived with their parents on a 
homestead. Dave Jackson lived with them. The Indian 
children, Big Brother, Running Deer, and Moon- 
flower lived across the creek. 

Jet thought that he was free as a bird, but was he? 
Jet went to look for two lost sheep and found Jimmy 
Larkin helpless with'a badly sprained ankle. Jet and 
the neighbor boys took him to the Stockwell cabin 
where he told them that he was working for the pony 
express, a company organized to carry letters between 
the people in the new country and the people in the 
East. The carriers rode horseback. Jimmy had come 
to tell the settlers about it and met with an accident. 
Then his horse ran away. While his ankle was healing 
Jet and Running Deer were to take word of the pony 
express to their friends. 


Part Four 


+ Sade AND Running Deer sat on their ponies 
before the open cabin door. It was early after- 
noon. The boys were ready to start the six-mile 


Mr. Jeffries still sat 
on the stone step. 


Jets Freedom 


tide to see their friends the Jeffries. After they 
had visited with them for a while they would 
tide on a mile farther to see the Buxtons. Jet 
wanted to tell the old friends about Jimmy Lar- 
kin and the pony express. He liked to be the 
first to carry news, especially when it was good 
news. 

Running Deer was eager to be off. But Jet 
hesitated, then called again to his mother, “If 
Ben Jeffries wants to come home with me, may 
I bring him?” 

Mother came and stood in the doorway. “Of 
course you may bring him. Ben hasn’t been here 
for quite some time. And he'll want to talk with 
Jimmy.” 

The boys sitting on their horses in the yard 
heard laughter inside the cabin. Jimmy was en- 
tertaining his listeners with interesting tales 
from the outside world. For a moment Jet almost 
wished that he were inside the cabin with Dave 
and Tod listening to Jimmy. But then it had been 
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halfway between the Stockwell 
and the Jeffries homesteads, 
The settlers called the grove 
“the halfway place.” It was un- 
der the shelter of those trees 
that the friends and neighbors 
had held their camp meeting 
the summer before. Fastened in 
the fork of one of the biggest 
trees was a little wooden box 
where Jet and Ben Jeffries some- 
times placed notes that they 
wrote to each other. Sometimes | 
too when Jet went to the little 
box he carried a note from his | 
mother to Ben’s mother. It was 


de The boys saw the 


“4, family a load of 


fun keeping in touch with their 
friends in this way. 


his idea to go tell the neighbors about the pony 
express. He lifted the pony’s reins and grinned 
to himself. When he told Ben about finding 
Jimmy under the trees Ben’s surprise would be 
something worth seeing. 

The ponies started off toward the slope side 
by side in an easy lope. “Jimmy heap good,” Run- 
ning Deer said. 

“He’s brave,” Jet answered, “or he wouldn’t 
have started out across the scrub country alone 
to hunt for the settlers in these parts.” 

“Ugh,” Running Deer grunted. 

They rode along then in silence. Jet was busy 
thinking about the letter that he was going to 
write. He would write first to his grandfather 
back in the bluegrass country. He would tell him 
about Kutha, how smart the pony was, and the 
tricks he could do. His grandfather had given 
him the money to buy the pony; Jet wanted him 
to know what a fine horse Kutha was. 

“No find sheep,” Running Deer said. 

“No,” Jet acknowledged. “But Father said 
that even if we never find the two sheep, he’s 
glad they were missing, for it was because of 
them that we found Jimmy. But he still hopes 
we can find them, and so do I. If we have good 
luck with the sheep this summer and fall Father 
has promised he will give Dave and me one 
apiece. If we lose any more that'll be hard luck. 
Dave and I can’t expect any then.” 

For some time the boys had been letting their 
horses walk because of rough ground. Now they 
were nearing the clump of trees that was about 
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“Wait,” Jet said when they 
reached the trees. “I want to 
look in the box. Maybe Ben has been here.” He 
got off his pony and climbed the tree. But there 
was no note, and of course Jet carried none since 
he was on his way to see Ben and his mother and 
Father. 

They had gone only a short distance when 
Running Deer pointed to the sky. “Look,” he 
exclaimed. 

Jet saw a large bird flap its wings leisurely as 
it soared above them. “A buzzard,” he said. “I 
wonder if it’s the one that frightened Jimmy?” 
The buzzard flew over their heads, then settled 
slowly to the ground some distance from where 
they rode. The boys stopped their ponies and 
looked at each other. ““Let’s go over and see what 
it’s doing,” Jet said. 

They turned their ponies and trotted toward 
the spot where they thought the bird would be. 
The buzzard did not leave the ground until the 
boys were almost upon it. There in the weeds 
was the remains of a sheep. The boys were glad 
they had come. “Mr. Jeffries and Mr. Buxton 
must be losing sheep too,” Jet said. “This is too 
far for coyotes to drag sheep from Father's 
range.” 

They hurried then to make up the time they 
had lost by stopping, and later in the afternoon 
they came in sight of the Jeffries cabin. They 
could see the log barn and the corral with its 
rail fence. When they were nearer they saw Ben 
sitting on top of the fence. He was bareheaded 
and his jeans were rolled to his knees. The 
wooden bars at the gate were down, and a big 
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A. A LEONE 


HIS MONTH, fellow col- 
lectors, we make the ac- 
quaintance of the rugged coun- 
try named the Lion Mountains. 
No, you will not find it listed 
under the L’s in your geography 
or your stamp album, but you 
will find it under the S’s, since 
it is called by the Spanish name 
of Sierra Leone. 
Notwithstanding its Spanish 
name, Sierra Leone is a British 
colony and protectorate in West 
Africa. During the months 
from May to October in each 
year violent thunderstorms are 
frequent, and the crash and roar 
of thunder in the mountains 
prompted the explorer Pedro de 
Cintra to name the country 
Sierra Leone, which in English 
means Lion Mountains. 
Sierra Leone has had a varied 
history. In its early days it was 
often visited by slave traders, 


Out Stamp Collectors 


By Roland Rexroth 


who captured slaves there to be 
sold abroad. Later it became a 
pirate stronghold, from which 
the pirate ships fared forth to 
prey upon merchantmen. 

Eventually the pirates were 
dispersed, and in the latter part 
of the eighteenth century Sierra 
Leone became a British settle- 
ment. 

After the close of the Revolu- 
tionary War a great many ex- 
slaves who had fought with the 
British against the colonists 
found their way to England. 
Many were destitute, and the 
British decided to establish a 
new home for them in Africa. 

In 1787 a colony was estab- 
lished, and to it were sent those 
who had formerly been slaves 
—tunaway slaves and those 
who were rescued from slave 
ships. Thus the Lion Mountains 
became a haven for Africans 
who had formerly been in 
slavery. 

It is easy to understand why 


the capital of the colony is 
named Freetown. The halfpen- 
ny stamp that we illustrate pic- 
tures the harbor of Freetown. 

When we think of rice we 
usually associate it with China 
and Japan, because it is the 
principal food of both coun- 
tries. Now we shall have to add 
Sierra Leone to the countries 
that use rice as a principal food. 
The three halfpence stamp that 
we illustrate pictures rice cul- 
tivation. 

What do you suppose is the 
principal product of Sierra 
Leone other than rice? It is 
none other than kola extract. 
This extract is made from the 
nut of the kola tree and is the 
main ingredient of many of our 
popular soft drinks. In 1932 
Sierra Leone pictured the kola 
tree on some of its high-denom- 
ination stamps. 


shepherd dog was walking close at the heels 
of four half-grown calves. The dog was driving 
the calves into the corral. 

When the calves were inside the corral Ben 
jumped to the ground and fastened the bars; then 
turning, he caught sight of the boys. He rec- 
ognized them immediately and ran out to meet 
them. “Whoopee! I’m glad you've come,” he ex- 
claimed. “I hope you can stay all night.” 

Ben’s mother stood in the open cabin door 
shading her eyes with her hand. His father hur- 
tied around the house at the sound of voices. 

“Howdy, boys, howdy. Get off your horses and 
come in,” he called. 

The boys crossed the yard with Ben. His 
father and mother sat down on the big flat 


stone before the door, and the boys sat down 
with them. Jet waited respectfully until he had 
asked about the health of the Jeffries family— 
just as his mother would have wanted him to 
do—before he told the reason for his visit. 
Too he waited long enough to answer Mrs. 
Jeffries’s questions about each member of the 
Stockwell household and about the welfare of 
Uncle John and Auntie Sue. 

This over, Jet plunged straight into a recital 
of Jimmy Larkin’s exciting news. He told all the 
things that had happened to Jimmy from the 
time he left home on the newly purchased horse 
until he sat with his foot in the tub of water be- 
fore the hearth in the Stockwell cabin. While Jet 
talked Running Deer (Please turn to page 26) 
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A Read Aloud Story 


ITTLE Peter Penguin was 
as stubborn as could be. 
The other little penguins were 
out playing, but not he; he 
stood and bowed his small gray 
neck and clicked his saucy bill 
and looked toward the sandy 
beach, but kept -on standing 
still. 

He knew his little playmates 
had all marched down, row by 
row, and bathed and splashed 
and waded in the water hours 
ago. But Peter wasn’t ready 
when he heard his mother call, 
and so he had decided that he 
wouldn’t go at all. 

Now he saw her coming up 
the rocky, well-worn path. 
“You're not to play,” she told 
him, “till you've had your 
morning bath.” 

Peter stood and looked ahead 
as if he hadn't heard; he 
flapped his little flippers, but 
he didn’t say a word. 

“You need a bath,” his moth- 
er said; “there’s mud caked on 
your leg. You were stubborn, 
Peter, even when you were an 
egg. Your sister Paula hatched 
on time, as most all penguins 
do. In fact she pecked out 
through her shell three days 
ahead of you. You grew until 
you hadn’t room to even bend 
your neck so you could give 


your crowded shell a hearty 


well-aimed peck, and for a 
while it looked as if you’d have 
to stay inside.” She turned and 
smiled at Peter as his eyes 
popped open wide. 

“What happened then?” 
asked Peter. 


she’ll think I washed all over 


‘sighed. “I think they called my 


“You'd be surprised,” she 
said. “One day instead of turn. 
ing you I stood you on you 
head. And,” she added thought. 
fully, “I guess you’d be there 
still if you hadn’t kicked until 
you rolled right down the hill, 
End over end you rolled—’ 
bounce, bump—till suddenly 
kersplat! You hit a rock; your 
shell went bang-kerzoom! And 
there you sat.” 

“You should have left me,” 
Peter said. “I wasn’t very 
smart; I was a bad egg—yes, | 
was, right from the very start.” 

“Me leave my baby? Dear 
me, no,” she told him with a 
frown; “an ibis or a sea gull 


flippers a most emphatic flap. 
“I think go on home now}« 
and take my morning nap.” 

“She's gone,” thought Peter. 
“I can play without my morn §« 
ing bath.” He looked toward 
his mother, then down the rocky 
path. “I’m hungry too,” he told 
himself. “I’ve had no food to 
day; how I wish a flying fish 
would happen up this way. I'llg; 
wash my face and catch a fish 
while Mother's taking naps; 


when she sees my face perhaps. 
They're playing follow-the 
leader, my very favorite game 


name.” 

He hurried to the ‘water's 
edge. “‘Come on and play,” they 
cried. “You can be the leader 
now.” They crowded to his side. 
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“Me be a leader?” Peter 
thought. “I guess they think I’m 
brave,” and while he hesitated 
*}—SWISH! up came a giant 
wave and swept him far, far 
out to sea; then Peter looked 
to find that all the little pen- 
J guins were following right be- 
Vhind. The rough waves tossed 
him here and there and turned 
him round about; sometimes his 
head, sometimes his tail was all 
left sticking out. 

“T’ll have to lead them back,” 


from shore. Turn back,” he 
cried, his voice a squeak above 
the ocean’s roar. 

“We can’t turn back; let’s 
tide the waves,” they called 
back. ‘“This is fun.” 

“T’m the leader,” Peter cried, 
“now follow me each one.” He 
turned; the others followed, al- 
‘@though the waves dashed high. 
3 ‘I'm going to reach that shore,” 
he said, “or know the reason 
why.” 

Soon he slowed his flippers 
down and gazed right straight 
ahead. ““There’s a small black 
island; let’s race for it,’ he 
said. 

Soon every little penguin had 
landed safe on top, so tired and 
weak they closed their eyes and 
settled down kerflop. 

“Look, this island’s moving!” 
said Paula with a wail. 

“Yes,” cried another pen- 


tail!” 
“It's a whale; it’s sinking,” 
another penguin cried. 
“I knew it was,” said Peter, 


By Georgia Tucker Smith 


(Copyright 1950 by the author) 


he thought; ‘“‘we’re very far 


guin, “what’s more, it has a 


“but we had a rest and ride. 
Come on,” he shouted, “follow 
me; we've almost reached the 
shore.” And with their flippers 
flapping fast, they bucked the 
waves once more. 

There stood the older pen- 
guins all lined up on the sand. 

“T’ve had my bath,” thought 
Peter, “but not just the kind I 
planned.” 

His mother came to meet 
him. “I’m glad you're back,” 
she cried; and then she cuddled 
Paula, who had landed at his 
side. 


“We made it,” Paula panted. 
“But we should have drowned 
no doubt if we had drifted with 
the waves and hadn’t turned 
about. But Peter was our leader, 
and he brought us safely 
home.” She smiled through 
soft-gray feathers wet with 
bubbly ocean foam. “And you 
know Peter, Mother; when he 
once makes up his mind he’s 
hard to change; so tired but 
game, we followed on behind.” 

Their mother smiled and 
hugged them both, then slowly 
shook her head. “There are 
times when being stubborn 
helps to save the day,” she said. 

Peter knew just what she 
meant, and as they climbed the 
path, he -nudged her gently. 
“Mother, look—I’ve had my 
morning bath!” Then he smiled 
a happy smile. “You've been so 
good to me, from now on I'll 
be stubborn just when I’m sup- 
posed to be.” 


Pictures by Lucille Ison 


Mother came to meet him. 


Mother hugged them both. 
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Picture by Herbert Rudeen 


NE OF the things that Jesus wished to teach 

His disciples and followers was the impor- 

tance of being still. It is when men are quiet, 

their thoughts turned to God, that they receive 
divine guidance. 

Jesus, God’s own Son, came to earth to show 
men the way better to live. It is God’s wish and 
plan that His children live in harmony, peace, 
and plenty. If followed, Jesus’ way would insure 
that all men would live this way. For when Jesus 


told His disciples and friends to do something a 


certain way He had good reason for doing so. 

Before Jesus began His work of teaching He 
spent a period of time alone with God. He talked 
with God. He listened to God. He reasoned 
within Himself. He proved His kinship with 
God. He understood what He must do to show 
men the way. 

Jesus was about thirty years of age when word 
came to Nazareth that a new prophet, named 


. John, was preaching in the wilderness of Judea, 


near the river Jordan. Excitement spread as the 
people discussed the strange stories they heard 
about him from those who came back from the 
wilderness. It had been many, many years since 
the Lord had sent a prophet to speak to the Chil- 
dren of Israel. 

Jesus heard the news from men who came to 
His bench in the carpenter’s shop. He was inter- 
ested; He wanted to see and know for Himself 
the things He heard. He wanted to go to Judea 
and hear the prophet. He wanted to talk with 
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‘Be Still” 


By Bula Hahn 


him about God, to tell him some of the things 
that filled His own heart. So Jesus put His ham- 
mer and saw away, told His mother good-by, and 
set out for the wilderness to find John. 

After several days of traveling by foot He 
found the place in Judea where John was preach- 
ing. Jesus stood quietly at the edge of the crowd 
and listened to the message that the prophet so 
boldly declared. He saw John baptize men in the 
river Jordan as a symbol of spiritual cleansing. 
Then Jesus went to the prophet and asked to be 
baptized also. R 

John performed the sacred act, though he told 
Jesus, “It is I who should be baptized by you.” 

When John baptized Jesus the Spirit of God 
descended like a dove and lighted upon Him. In 
His ears there sounded a heavenly voice, declar- 
ing: “This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well 

leased.” 
“Beloved Son’”—God’s own words! All that 
Jesus’ heart had longed and yearned for was now 
realized. “Beloved Son.” His dreams had not 
been in vain. 

With the sound of that voice in His ears, the 
meaning of God's declaration in His heart, Jesus 
wanted to be alone. He wanted to go where He 
could be still; He wanted to think things over in 
His own mind; He wanted to know what it was 
that God wished Him to do. 

Jesus did not return to His home in Nazareth. 
Instead He left the prophet and the crowd there 
by the river and went (Please turn to page 25) 
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By Violetff, 


Once a papa mouse 

Built a cozy little house; 
Because he had a wife, 

A son, and a daughter. 

He built his house of cheese 
Beside some willow trees 
That grew quite near a brook 
Of clear, blue water. 

It had no windowpanes; 

For he said, “It seldom rains, 
And when it does, we’ll use 
An umbrella.” 

The chimney and the floors 
And all the cottage doors 

He made of crackers, ’ 
Did this foolish fella! 

Then somehow in a flash 
Papa’s house began to crash, 
And he was filled with rage 
At such a blunder. ; 
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6 hes Monday morning before Saint Valen- 
tine’s Day Andy Van Orden found his friend 
Red waiting for him under the big rope swing at 
the edge of the snow-covered school grounds. 

Red was scowling and short of breath. One of 
his eyes was swelling and Andy saw that it would 
be black and blue before long. 

“Had a fight?” Andy asked him. 

“I sure have,” Red spluttered. “Zip Holliday 
and his gang! I can’t whip all of them at once, 
but I'll get them one at a time. They can’t call 
me a sissy!” 

“Calling you 0 one doesn’t make you one,” Andy 
said quietly. 

As he came closer to Red he saw a trickle of 
blood on his upper lip. “You've had an awful 
fight!” he exclaimed. “What was it about?” 

“You'll find out,” Red answered shortly, * ‘and 
~~ won't like it any better than I do.” 

Zip Holliday was back of most of the mischief 
in school; and with two of his long-legged 
friends he was swaggering toward them. 

Andy thought: “The way they strut, they're 
mixing up a real batch of trouble this time; so 
keep your head, fellow! Figure a better way out 
of this than fighting.” 

Zip was carrying a small leather pouch closed 
by a drawstring, and as he came closer he tossed 
it into the air and caught it deftly. Andy could 
hear the clink of money in it. It sounded like 
pennies falling against one another. | 

“Has Sissy Sloan told you about this?” Zip 
demanded, flipping the bag out and jerking it 
back by its drawstring. 

“Red has told me nothing,” Andy said, “but I 
can see you had a fight.” 
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Zip Said 


By Lawrent Lee 


(Copyright 1950 by the author) 


Picture by Florence McCurdy 


“That was his idea,” said Zip com- 
placently. “We told him every boy in 
‘school was going to divvy in a penny to 
buy valentines for the teachers. He said he 
wouldn’t. We said he was a sissy, and he piled 
into us.” 

“They want to buy those comics in the drug- 
store window that say: ‘My teacher's so ugly no 
man will look at her. So we kids got to get 
blinders!’ Miss Morgan’s not ugly.” 

“She’s O. K.,” Andy agreed. “Besides I don’t 
like to hurt people’ s feelings.” 

Zip sneered so that his nose looked long and 
thin and his eyes small and hard. He said: “‘Ev- 
eryone’s going to divvy, so no one’ll tattle. You 
fellows put in yours.” 

He held out his hand as if he were sure Andy 
and Red would do as he said. Behind him Joe 
and Morry watched with quick, eager eyes. Andy 
could feel Red watching him too and wondering 
what he would do. Andy thought: “They're big- 
ger than we are, but I think I can bluff them. Any- 
way I won't help send a valentine like that to a 
friend of mine!” 

For Zip’s benefit Andy smiled and shook his 
head, trying to let him know that he was neither 
excited nor afraid. He said: “‘Not a chance in the 
world, Zip. I need my money for other things.” 

Zip hesitated. The boys behind him looked un- 
certain too, Evidently none of them had expected 
Andy to show so little concern about what they 
might do... 

At last. Yip growled: “All you Spartans are 
sissies! But we'll give each of you except Coralee 
a chance. She’s a girl and she doesn’t count. 
Where are the others?” 

Again Andy smiled, but he was hot with re 
sentment. He did not like being called a sissy any 
better than Red did, but his grandfather had once 
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told him that there would always be times in his 
life when he would have to figure out what was 
right for him to do and stick to it, no matter 
how much he was ridiculed and misunderstood. 
If he did not do this he would lose his self- 
respect. Andy believed that this was one of those 
times, for he knew that if he gave Zip the penny 
he wanted he would feel ashamed every time he 
saw Miss Morgan or thought of her or of Saint 
Valentine's Day. That would be worse than being 
called a sissy! 

He said crisply: “The other Spartans came 
early to help get ready for the valentine party 
Miss Morgan’s giving us. But you're wasting 
your time.” 

Zip frowned. “Sissy Van Orden ought to 
know! He’s been one of them a long time. But 
we'll find a way to make all of you divvy in and 
help pay!” 

Andy could hear Red breathing hard behind 
him. He heard him mutter: “They can’t call the 
Spartans sissies! Let’s rush them, Andy!” 

Andy said, “When you find how to do it, Zip, 
let me know. I’m interested.” 

Swaggering a little himself, he walked around 
the three scowling boys and toward the school- 
house. Red followed reluctantly. As they climbed 
the steps they heard the boys shouting: “Sissy 
Van Orden and Sissy Sloan! Sissy! Sissy! Sissy!” 

Everyone they passed looked at them curiously 
and some giggled; but Andy kept on going as 
though ‘he heard nothing; and Red, with his 


shoulders hunched and his fists clenched, came 
doggedly after him. 

Nothing more happened about the comic val- 
entines until school was over, for Zip had to stay 
in at noon and the Spartans spent the recesses 
decorating for the party. , 

Zip and his friends were among the skaters on 
the pond in the valley below the schoolhouse’ 
when Andy and Red arrived, and they shouted 
again: “Sissy Van Orden and Sissy Sloan! Sissy! 
Sissy!” 

“We won't have any fun with everyone gaping 
at us,” Red said glumly. “Let’s go home!” 

“No,” said Andy. “Let them yell and gape. 
I'm going to skate.” 

He circled toward the far bank where the ice 
was thick and strong; and Zip, shouting madly, 
cut across the pond toward him. His course 
would take him past the gaunt old willow tree 
that held one puny arm over what in summer was 
known as the “big boys’ swimming hole” because 
the water was so deep. 

“That ice won't hold you, Zip,” Andy called; 
but Zip came racing on. 

“If he wasn’t showing off he’d know it,” Red 
muttered. 

Almost as he spoke the ice cracked like a gun- 
shot, and a white line darted from under Zip to 
the bank near the willow. The air was filled with 
the sound of tiny crackings! Zip stopped shout- 
ing. He threw up his left hand and grabbed the 
sickly branch of willow. The ice opened under 


The ice opened under him, and he dropped into a black hole. 
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him, and he dropped down into 


a black hole of water. 

Everyone heard him groan as 
his right elbow struck the ice 
and his body disappeared to his 
armpits. The willow branch 
cracked, but it did not tear away 
from the ancient trunk; and Zip 
clung to it desperately. 

“Help! Help!” he cried. “I’ve 
broken my arm!” 

His two friends looked at 
each other, white-faced and 
helpless. 

Morty said: “We can’t get to 
him! We'll break the ice around 
him and sink him!” 

Joe said, “He can’t pull him- 
self out with a broken arm, and 
that branch is likely to. go any 
minute!” 

Andy’s thoughts flew as he 
tried to work out.some plan of 
rescue, but each idea that came 
to him had to be discarded. 

“We've got to hurry!” Red 
groaned. “He can’t last in that 
icy water.” 

‘Have you got a jackknife?” 
Andy asked. 

If they could get the rope 
from the swing on the school 
up the hill they could 
get Zip out of the pond very 


“I left mine at home,” Red 
answered. 

They shouted for a knife, but 
it seemed that no one had one 
heavy enough to cut the strong 
hemp fiber. 

“Come on, Red,” Andy said 
suddenly. “Miss Morgan’s still 
at school. She keeps a big 
butcher knife in her desk to cut 
cakes for our parties. You get 
it. I'll climb the tree and try to 
untie the rope.” 

By the time Red got the knife 
Andy had one side of the swing 
untied, but the other had to be 
cut. He sawed at it savagely 
with the gleaming blade, for 
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every second counted; and at 
last the full forty feet ‘of hemp 
dropped to the snow at Red’s 
feet. 


As they gathered it up Miss 
Morgan stopped her car beside 
them. She opened the door and 
called: “Jump in, boys, I’m go- 
ing with you. Perhaps I can 
help.” 

Andy’s plan was simple. He 
knew that Zip could not catch 
the rope if they threw it to him. 
He could not use his injured 
right arm, and if he took his 
left hand from the willow 
branch he would slide into the 
water before he could get a firm 
hold on the rope. So Andy took 
one end of the rope, Red the 
other. They ran in opposite di- 
rections around the swimming 
hole, and by the time the slack 
was taken up the rope stretched 
over the thin ice near Zip. The 
boys themselves were on hard, 
safe ice as they came together 
behind him and passed each 
other. The rope looped securely 
around Zip, its ends in Andy’s 
and Red’s hands. The other 
boys ran to help them. © 

“Are you ready, Zip?” Andy 
called. 

Zip could not answer. He was 
too cold; but as the boys tight- 
ened the rope around him, he 
let go of the frail willow branch 
and clung to it. The boys threw 
themselves against the hemp, 
putting all their weight and 
strength on it; and even though 
the thin ice about Zip broke in 
a narrow channel for a few feet 
as Zip was pulled along, at last 
he came out of the water, splut- 
tering and dripping. 

Miss Morgan met them with 
a blanket she had taken from 
the back of her car. She threw 
it around Zip to keep the cold 
water in his clothing from 
freezing as the winter wind 
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Lets Make Jumpy 


struck him. 

“Tll drive you home,” she 
said. “But we'll need a couple 
of boys to help you into and out 
of the car and to watch over 
your bad arm.” 

Zip looked at her gratefully. 
He was still so cold that it was 


hard for him to talk, but he 
stammered, “Andy and Red, 
Miss Morgan?” 

Snug in the blanket in the 
back seat of her car, his teeth 


‘stopped chattering. He said 


huskily: “Forget about the com- 
ics, will you, boys? I’m sorry 


By Lavonne Mathison 


LL YOU need to make a 
funny Jumpy Humpty is a 
piece of construction paper, a 
little glue or paste, and a piece 
of string. 

Trace and cut out two pat- 
terns of Humpty’s head, hands, 
and feet, drawing in the fea- 
tures of his face on only one 
of the head patterns. 

Cyt four strips of paper 14 
inch wide and about 7 inches 
long for arms and four strips 
lf, inch wide and 9 inches long 
for legs. Make these strips into 
springs by laying two strips at 
right angles and folding under 
first one strip and then the 
other. Next cover one side of 
the plain egg-shaped pattern 
with paste, place Humpty’s 
arms and legs on it in their 
proper positions, and quickly 
fit his egg-shaped face on top. 
When this is dry, paste Hump- 
ty’s hands and feet on the ends 
of the springs. 

Punch two holes at the top 
of his head (see illustration) 
and attach a string. Jerk Hump- 
ty up and down and he will per- 
form. 


about the sissy business too. 
You're regular fellows, and I 
owe you a lot.” 

That was the last anyone 
ever heard of Sissy Van Orden 
and Sissy Sloan and the comic 
valentines in the drugstore win- 
dow. 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 


To each gay valentine greeting you give, would you like to add a 
secret valentine? You can do this by giving attention to the needs of 
your family and friends, then surprising them by doing something for 
them that they want done but have not asked you to do. 

I'll share with you the secret valentines that several boys and girls 
have found joy in giving. Jane always washed the dishes for her mother 
and quickly dried them too; James remembered his teacher wanted the 


library table restored to order; a 


did not enjoy waiting; Ted hunt 
read. 


was prompt in meeting Jill, who 
up the book that Jack wanted to 


What secret valentine can you give? I am eagerly awaiting your 
letters telling about the ones you gave. I believe you will find it so much 
fun that you will want to keep right on giving loving, secret valentines 


each day of the entire year. 


A happy Saint Valentine’s Day to each of you! 


Lovingly, 


Barbara Benson, Secretary. 
P. S. If you should like to join our happy 


club, write to Barbara 


Benson, WEE Wisdom, Lee’s Summit, Mo., and ask for an application 


blank. 


Dear Miss Benson: One day I 
went with my three friends for a 
walk. One of them said something 

to me. I was just going to say 
poss nasty back when I re- 
membered that I was a Booster and 
that a Booster should try to say 
something that is loving, oe gp 
happy, truthful, kind, cheerful, en- 
couraging, and helpful. So I smiled 
at her, and she smiled back; then 
we made up. 

I have been reading a book writ- 
ten by J. M. Barrie, and I should 
like to share this thought from it 
with you: “Those who bring sun- 
shine into the lives of others, can- 
not keep it from themselves.” 

I think Wee Wispom is joll 
and very helpful—Maureen (S. 
Wales.). 

We find your letter helpful, 


Maureen. It reminds us that a 
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true Booster tries to act out the 
Golden Rule. I am sharing with 
you the words of a song: “I do 
unto others as I would have 
them do unto me; and I do it 
first, yes, I do it first.” 

God is our help in being kind 
to others even if they are un- 
kind to us. Our kindness, our 
use of the Golden Rule, calls 
to the spirit of love in others, 
and then they begin to act in a 
kindly manner, just as your 
friend did, Maureen. We shall 
be trying with you to be a 
booster for all that is good first, 
last, and always! 


Ne) 
Dear Secretary: 1 use The Prayer 


of Faith often. I say it many times 
every day, and it is helping me to 
remember better the things I am 
supposed to do. I sometimes lose 
my temper before I think what I 
am doing, but I am trying my best 
to form the habit of keeping my 
temper.—W ayne. 

The Prayer of Faith has been 
used by thousands and thou- 
sands of boys and girls, and 
adults too. Everyone who has 
used it has found it to be a 
mighty help, just as you have, 
Wayne. Since we all want to 
control our temper, I believe 
this verse will prove helpful: 

“Whenever I am angry 

I'll pretend I am a bird; 

I'll sing just a little 

But won’t say a word.” 


Dear Barbara Benson: 1 am trying 
to be a good Booster. I want to 
work harder and behave better. I 
now have three pen pals. I like to 
read the different things they tell 
about. I like to read the Booster 
page in WEE WisDoM and compare 
my troubles and joys with those of 
other boys and girls. A good 
Booster always remembers the say- 
ing “If at first you don’t succeed, 
try, try again.”—Ronald. 

We enjoyed reading your let- 
ter, Ronald. We are glad to 
know that you are finding it fun 
to try again. Pen friends are de- 
lightful, and if other readers 
would like a pen pal I suggest 
this plan: Choose names of chil- 
dren from the column Readers 
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Who Want You to Write to 
Them each month. Write to 
them and ask them to corre- 
spond with you. The quickest 
and surest way to have a friend 
is to take the first step toward 
being friendly. 

Dear Barbara Benson: Our local 
Good Words Booster Club was or- 
ganized about three weeks ago, and 
already we have quite a few mem- 
bers. I am inclosing the application 
blanks of two new members. Your 
message was very inspiring to us. 
We read your letters aloud, and 
they give us new courage. We have 
new quarters for our club, as my 
mother turned over our basement 
to us to fix up as we liked. We have 
been mending our old toys, which 
we plan to give away to make others 
happy. Our club went on a hike to 
the woods today. We have all 
learned The Prayer of Faith. 
—Mary. 

Dear Secretary: Our Sunday- 
school teacher guides our class in 
its branch of the Good Words 
Booster Club, and last week she 
bought each of us a club pin. I 
am the president of our club, and I 
think it is an honor to have this 
position. Our club meets once a 
month, and we have a good time. 
We are going to give our mothers 
and fathers a picnic soon.—Charles. 


Thank you, Mary and 
Charles, for telling us about 
your happy, helpful local clubs. 
Perhaps you other readers 
would like to organize a club in 
your neighborhood, in your 
school, or in your Sunday 
school. If you will write to me 
of your needs and plans I shall 
be glad to help you. 


READERS WHO WANT YOU 
TO WRITE TO THEM 


For the past few months we 
have been receiving many more 
requests to have names printed in 
this column than we have space 
for. For this reason we are mak- 
ing the upper age limit 13 years. 
If your name is not here select a 
pen pal from the list below. 


Sheila Vanderburgh (12), 535- 
21 Ave. N. W., Calgary, Alta., 
Canada; Marie Nelson (13), Rte. 
2, Box 225, Kimball, Minn.; Patty 
Berger (13), O'Neill, Nebr.; Carol 
Martin (12), Rte. 1, Box 406, Clo- 
quet, Minn.; Marilyn Barnes (12), 
Box 381, Laramie, Wyo.; Nova 
Marshall (13), 2912 Maple, Ev- 
erett, Wash.; Kathleen Ann Gib- 
bons (10), 116 W. Peach Orchard 
Rd., Dayton 9, Ohio; Janice Berg 
(12), 6517 Romona Ave., Wau- 
watosa 13, Wis.; Carolyn Munn 
(9), Rte. 2, Box 179A, Camden, 
S. C.; Virginia Fleshman (12), Box 
406, Rainelle 3, W. Va.; Ronald 
Learned (11), Bolsters Mills, 
Maine; Paul Ray Wilkerson (10), 
Rte. 1, Comanche, Tex. 


“Be Still” 


(Continued from page 16) 


alone farther out into the wil- 
derness—alone where there 
were only rocks and sand and 
sky; alone with God the Crea- 
tor, God the good, God the Fa- 
ther, the Father who had called 
Him “beloved Son”! God’s will 
was His will. God’s strength 
was His strength. 

So completely was Jesus’ 
mind filled with thoughts of 
His Sonship and the responsi- 


bility that the Sonship placed 
upon Him that He stayed on 
and on in the wilderness. Sun- 
rise and sunset, moon and stars 
—all passed unnoticed. Forty 
days and nights He stayed in the 
wilderness without food or even 
feeling the need of food. 

Then He became hungry. 
Knowing well the great power 
that He possessed as the Son of 
God, Jesus was tempted to use 
that power to command the 
stones at His feet to become 
bread. But as if God had spo- 
ken, His own thoughts told 
Him that this God-given power 
should be used in serving oth- 
ers, not Himself. So He turned 
from the temptation, and im- 
mediately He felt the power 
within Him grow stronger. 

But temptation whispered 
again. If Jesus should go to 
some high place, such as the 
pinnacle of the Temple, and 
cast Himself down, no harm 
would come to Him. Would 
not God's angels protect God’s 
Son from harm? Again as if 
God spoke, the thought came 
to Jesus that to use God’s pro- 
tecting power of love as a dis- 
play was to belittle that love. 
He put this temptation also 
from His mind. Again He felt 
the joy of greater strength. 

Temptation came a_ third 
time. Jesus knew that with this 
new-found, God-given power 
He could perform what men 
called miracles. He could go 

(Please turn to page 31) 


k & & THE PRAYER OF FAITH 


God is my help in every 
need; 


God does my every hunger 
feed; 


God walks beside me, guides 
my way 
Through every moment, 


night and day. 


I now am wise, I now am 
true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

I am, can do, and 


Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 
—Hannab More Kobaus. 
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RECIP 


By Nell Holbert 


7 OU should try these easy, colorful dishes for your Saint 
Valentine party. 


Cranberry Salad 


2 cups cooked cranberries, lf, cup celery, cut fine 
sweetened to taste Y4 cup chopped English 

1/4 envelope Knox gelatine walnuts 

Y/ cup diced apples lf cup shredded pineapple 


@ Mix all ingredients together. Pour into mold and allow to set. 
Serve on lettuce leaf. Top with whipped cream or mayonnaise. 
Place a red cherry on top. This recipe will make six or eight 
servings. 


Cup Cakes 
14 cup butter 1 teaspoon baking powder 
1/4 cup sugar If teaspoon salt 
le cup milk 
1 cup cake flour lf, teaspoon vanilla 


@ Cream butter and sugar. Beat in egg. Sift flour and measure. 
Add remaining dry ingredients to flour and add alternately with 
milk to first mixture. Add vanilla. Pour into greased muffin pan. 
Bake in a preheated oven at 375° F. for 20 to 25 minutes. 


Icing for Cup Cakes 
34, cup powdered sugar 1 tablespoon sweet cream 
@ Mix well together. Stir in 3 or 4 diced maraschino cherries. 


Jet’s Freedom 


(Continued from page 13) 


added his bit by remind- 
ing them, “Jimmy brave—heap 


But a tap on his shoulder by 
his father silenced him, and Jet 
went on talking. Even Mrs. 
Jeffries broke in several times, 
exclaiming, “Well, what do you 
think of that!” and “It’s almost 
too wonderful to believe.” Of 
course she was talking about 
letters coming from the blue- 
grass country when she said 
that. 


Ben pounded his knee with 
his fist more than once and in- 
terrupted by saying, “I wish I'd 
have been with you, we'd have 
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“So a few men have started 
a pony express across the new 
country.” Mr. Jeffries rubbed 
his hands together in a pleased 
manner. “And they'll carry our 
letters if we get them together 
and send them the thirty-five 
miles to Larkin’s place, where 
the men rest and change 
horses.” 

“That's right,” Jet told him. 

“That'll be a good-sized 
chore for some of you boys, but 
mighty interesting.” 

Jet looked at Mrs. Jeffries. 
“If you want to write a letter 
tonight, I'll take it back with 
me. When we take Jimmy home 
we'll leave the letter there for 
the express rider to pick up.” 

“T’'ll write one,” she said, her 
eyes shining with happiness. 

Jet stood up and told Run- 
ning Deer, “We'd better go on 
now to see Mr. and Mrs. Bux- 
ton.” < 

“Don’t go yet,” Ben begged. 
“Stay and eat supper with us; 
then I'll ride over with you.” 


“Of course the boys will eat 
supper with us and stay all 
night too, if they can,” Mrs. 
Jeffries said. ‘‘But they'd better 
go on over to Buxton’s while 
the sun’s still high in the sky.” 
She turned to Ben: “You may 
go too. I wouldn’t deny you 
hearing about Jimmy Larkin 
again. I'll help your pa with the 
chores in your stead and have 
supper ready when you boys get 
back.” 

Ben ran to get his pony. Mr. 
Jeffries still sat on the stone 
step. “So your pa has lost 
sheep,” he said to Jet. “I’ve lost 
two. Buxton has lost one. 
That’s too many. We can’t af- 
ford it; something has to be 
done.” 

“Do you think they wan- 
dered away?” Jet asked, then 
told what he and Running Deet 
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had seen on the way over. 


ie new “The sheep wouldn’t wan- 
rubbed § der,” Mr. Jeffries said, “though 
sleased | I did what Buxton did—what 
try our} your pa probably did too— 
gether | staked out a couple of old ewes, 
rty-five = then left the rest of the flock 
where |} to graze around them.” 
change “Would coyotes come right 
up to the flock?” Jet wanted to 
d him know. 
\d-sized “Yes, at night. Two or three 
bys, but together would dare it in the 
daytime. But I’ve thought of a 
Jeffries. — plan that might interest all the 
a letter settlers here,” Mr. Jeffries said. 
k with 4 “I was going to send Ben over 
y home | to ask your pa about it.” 
ere for Ben rode into the yard on 
up.” his pony. “Let me go home 
aid, her § with Jet in the morning,” he 
ness. said quickly. 
d Run “It’s as good a time as any, I 
f go on reckon,” Mrs. Jeffries said. 
‘s. Bux Jet and Running Deer got on 
; their horses and the three boys 
begged. | trotted down the road. It was 
vith us; only a mile ride, and soon they 
you.” stopped before the rail fence 
will eat ™ that circled the Buxton cabin. 
stay all Inside the fence the yard was 
.” Mrs. | 48 gay as the sunset. Hanks of 
d better | Colored yarn were spread across 
s while the bushes and tied. to strings 
he sky.” | looped across poles. The color 
ou may ranged from tan to light-golden 
eny you brown and on into deeper 
Larkin § Shades. 
with the A few scattered, unused, 
nd have § grfeen walnut hulls lay near a 
boys get big iron kettle. Jet knew what 
that meant. Mrs. Buxton had 
ony. Mr. boiled green walnut hulls in 
re stone @ the kettles and made a batch of 
has lost ™ dye. She had dipped part of the 
‘T’ve lost § Yatn in the strong dye. Then 
yst_ one. @ She had added more and more 
can’t af-™@ Water, making lighter and yet 
1s to bem lighter shades. She had dipped 
some of the yarn in the dye 
ey war. after each bucket of water. She 
ed, then did this until she reached the 
ing Deet lightest shade. Jet’s mother had 


A Pincushion 


By Joanne Dee 


Valentine 


To little pincushion makes a very special valentine for a spe- 


cial friend. 


A is your pattern. Cut out two hearts from red-, pink-, or 
fuchsia-colored felt. Use pinking shears if you have them, or 
notch the edges with your scissors. Leave the hearts plain if you 
care to, but notch or pink the edges of the flowers. 

Make the flowers from scraps of colored felt that look pretty 
on the heart. The flowers are just circles of felt (see B) that have 
been pinked. Cut little squares of felt for flower centers. Narrow 
green felt leaves are best. (See B.) 

Sew the flowers, centers, and leaves in place on one heart. (See 
C.) Use matching thread for flowers and leaves so that your 


stitches do not show. 


Sew the two hearts together, leaving an opening at D. Stuff 
with cotton and sew the opening shut. 
Isn’t this an easy and yet pretty valentine to make? 


dyed yarn in the same way last 
fall. Jet knew all about it. He 
had hulled the green walnuts 
for her, then worn the stain on 
his hands for weeks afterward. 

The Buxtons were nowhere 
in sight. The boys got off their 
horses and crossed the yard. 


They called but got no answer. 
The latchstring was hanging 
outside the door, which among 
the settlers was an invitation to 
enter. The boys raised the latch 
and went inside. The family 
had not gone far or been gone 
long, for a kettle of turnips 
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simmered on the hearth near 
the coals. 

The boys walked out to the 
barnlot and on into the corral. 
Then they saw the family riding 
up from the lower grassland on 
a load of hay. Running Deer 
gave a loud whoop. Their 
friends waved and shouted an 
answer. Mr. Buxton swirled his 
long cowhide whip high above 
his head and the oxen quick- 
ened their steps. 

The wagon stopped in the 
barnlot. There were shouts of 
greeting. ‘““Where’s Sarah?” 
Matty Buxton called as she put 
her arms around her little broth- 
er and slid to the ground. Matty 
was Sarah’s dearest friend. 
“Why didn’t Sarah come too?” 

Jet never remembered wheth- 
er he answered Matty or not. 
Already Ben was telling about 
the pony express. Everyone 
talked at once. Who? When? 
Where? Horses. Riders. Miss- 
ing sheep. Prairie dogs. Buz- 
zards. Sprained ankle. Swollen 
foot. Bandages. Hunger. Thirst. 
Cactus. Sagebrush. Rough 
ground. Rocks. Tired feet. 
Coyotes. Whip cracking. There 
was no order in this second tell- 
ing. Ben was enthusiastic. If 
he took the story right out of 
Jet’s mouth, Jet did not care. 


They had stopped at the 
fence that separated the lower 
yard from the barnlot. Some of 
them leaned against the fence, 
others sat on the top rail. The 
sun ducked behind the western 


‘tree line. The first excitement 


over, they walked across to the 
front yard. Mrs. Buxton began 
gathering the yarn from the 
bushes. “Has your mother dyed 
her wool yet?” she asked Jet. 
“Not yet,” he told her. 
“Then I'll send her some of 
this.” She took several hanks 
of the different shades. “Your 
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mother can send me yarn of 
another color when she gets 
hers dyed. I think it would be 
nice for us to knit Sarah’s and 
Matty’s winter stockings with 
the same colored stripes. I know 
the girls would like that.” 

She wrapped the yarn in a 
bundle, and Jet tied it behind 
his saddle. Mrs. Buxton told 
Jet: “Your mother is fortunate 
to have folks back in the blue- 
grass country—I haven't. If 
your mother writes a letter and 
the pony express really brings 
an answer, I'll write to some 
of my friends.” 

“Tl tell her,” Jet said as the 
ponies started off. 

Ben’s mother had supper 
ready and candles lit when the 
boys got back. While they ate 
supper Mr. Jeffries explained 
his plan for the sheep. “I want 
us neighbors to mark our sheep 
—none of us have many—then 
put them together in one big 
flock and let three or four of 
you boys herd them. There’s 
unclaimed grassland about five 
miles below here that will make 
good grazing until snow.” 

“You mean we would take 
blankets and food and stay 
there like real shepherds?” Jet 
asked. 

“That's it,” he said. “Shep is 
a good sheep dog; the Tanners 
have one that could be trained. 
And you boys would have your 
long whips.” 

“Me—herd sheep,” Running 
Deer volunteered. 

Ben laughed. “Pa’s been talk- 
ing about this ever since he saw 
that grass going to waste—even 
before he lost two sheep.” 

The boys talked about it that 
night until they went to sleep. 
They talked about it again early 
the next morning when they 
got on their horses and started 
to the Stockwell homestead. Jet 


Puzzle of the Month 
By Ollie James Robertson 


1. How often does February 
have twenty-nine days? 

2. What animal is asso- 
ciated with February 2? 

3. If this animal sees his 
shadow, what kind of weather 
is supposed to result? (This is 
legendary of course.) 

4. On what day of the 
month is Lincoln’s birthday ? 

5. Whose birthday do we 
celebrate on February 22? 

6. What semiprecious stone 
is the birthstone for February? 

7. What day on the Febru- 
ary calendar may we find 
marked with a heart? 

8. Does Easter ever come in 
February? 


A Day to Guess 
By Annie Laurie Von Tungeln 


My first is in vime but not in 
tree; 

My second’s in arm but not in 
knee; 


My third is in /ight but not in 
dark; 

My fourth is in pen but not in 
mark ; 

My fifth is in mew but not in 
old; 

My sixth is in hot but not in 
cold; 

My seventh’s in inches but not 
in feet; 

My eighth is in win but not in 
beat; 

My ninth is in game but not in 
play; 

My whole is a lovely winter day 

When children think of lacy 
hearts, 

Of loving words, and Cupid's 
darts. 
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Can You Guess? 
By Mary James White 


It goes many places without any 
feet 
And serves without hands 
every day. 
Though it has no head, it en- 
lightens you all 
In study or pleasure or play. 


(Answers inside back cover) 


was eager to get home and see 
Jimmy again, but he was 
thrilled with the idea of herd- 
ing, cooking out in the open, 
watching the blazing campfires 
at night, sleeping rolled in 
blankets under the stars. 
About noon when the boys 


‘rode into the yard Jet saw Big 


Brother’s horse standing at the 
corral fence. There was a new 


horse standing beside it. Both 
horses had been curried and 
rubbed until their bodies shone. 
Father and Big Brother came 
from the barn. “Hello!” Fa- 
ther said to the boys. Then he 
turned to Jet. “Jimmy wants to 
go home tomorrow. He wants 
to get back before his father 
and mother start worrying. Big 
(Turn to inside back cover) 
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Snowflakes 
By Barbara Diane Smid (8 years) 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


The snowflakes fall softly down to 
earth, 
We hardly know they are there; 
When the children come out to play 
They see the day is fair. 


And when they ride on their new 
sleds 
They have happy smiles; 
And when they tumble they don’t 


cry, 
They could ride for miles and 
miles! 


The Sea 
By Anne C. Be 7 


The sea is such a lovely place, 
With boats going back and forth 

And the waves come rolling in 
To break against the wharf! 


Scarlet Tanagers 
By Roger Willis (9 years) 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Flaming scarlet, a ball of fire 

Soaring above the trees and higher! 

And here am I, his own green mate, 

And since last year we've kept our 
date. 

I wish I were as bright as he, 

And no birds would be as happy as 


we! 


My Room 
By Deborah Sue Graham 
(11 years) 
Westbury, N. Y. 


I have a pretty little room, 
But it would be much prettier 

If I would just get out the broom 
Instead of reading Whittier! 
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My 
By Leslie Jean Moore (7 years) 
Dexter, New Mexico 


I have a little pussy 
As cute as can be; 
I love my little pussy, 
- And she loves me. 
We like to play under 
The cottonwood tree. 


Little Brother 
By Rosamond Pratt (7 years) 
Newton, Mass. 


I have a little brother; 
He is as sweet as can be. 

So I'll give him a great big kiss, 
And he'll give a hug to me. 


The Old Lady Who Had 


No Shoes 
By Kaaren Pasqualetti (6 years) 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Once there was an old lady who 
didn’t have any shoes. She was 
walking down the street one day 
when she met a little boy and six- 
teen girls. The little boy asked, 
“Old lady, where are your shoes?” 

The old lady said, “I am too 
poor to buy shoes.” 

So the little boy and one of the 
little girls went downtown and 
bought the old lady some shoes. 
When they came back they knocked 
on her door, but she was not at 
home. So they knocked on her win- 
dow. But she did not hear them. 
So they left the shoes on her door- 
step and went home to tell their 
mother what they had done. Their 
mother was quite pleased, and when 
the little boy and the little girl saw 
how happy they made their mother 
they said, “We are always going to 
do nice things for people.” 

And they did! 


Limerick 
By Barry Bielby ¢ 1 


ears) 
New Westminster, ‘ 


1 
, Canada 
There was a young man named Sir 
Andy, 
Who smiled when he gave children 
candy. 
He was happy and gay 
As he rode on his way 
With the child that he rated a 


dandy. 


Polka Dot the Deer 
By Beverly White (13 years) 
Fresno, Calif. 


One day the wood was astir be- 
cause a baby deer had been born. 
Its mother said she would call it 
Polka Dot, because it had white 
spots all over it. 

One day when Polka Dot was 
two weeks old her mother left her 
to go into the forest a little way. 
She told Polka Dot to lie still until 
she returned. Polka Dot did as she 
was told until she heard a loud 
bang. When she heard the bang, 
she jumped up quickly and ran 
away. When she had run for at 
least fifty yards she stopped run- 
ning and looked pole She did 
not know where she was. So she 
wandered around for at least two 
days before she reached the city. 

A little girl found her and took 
her to her home and fed her some 
milk out of a bottle with a nipple 
on it. Then she showed her mother 
Polka Dot the deer. Her mother 
said she was going to take Polka 
Dot to the zoo, because she had read 
in the paper that there was a mother 
deer ie that had been found 
without her baby. So she took Polka 
Dot to the zoo and let her in with 
the mother deer. To Polka Dot's 
surprise she found her own mother 
there. The rest of her life Polka Dot 
lived with her mother in the zoo 
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The Mouse 
By Anne Gropp (9 years) 
Montevideo, Uruguay 


A little white mouse 

With long tail and short ears, 
Who lives in my house, 

Once frightened me into tears. 


I went to the cellar 

To get Mommy some peas, 
When out came this feller 

To nibble the cheese. 


I shivered at the thought 
Of him biting my toes; 
I almost had him caught, 
But he escaped behind the hose. 


My Wish 
By Deborah Eibel (9 years) 
Montreal, Que., Canada 


If a little black puppy 
Could be mine, 

I'd make him happy 
All the time. 


He'd go outdoors 
Each sunny day, 
And with his friends 
He'd gaily play. 


He'd have good food 
To eat at night, 

He'd sit and eat it 
With delight. 


I'd teach him tricks 
He'd learn to do; 

He'd do these tricks, 
For me and you. 


I'd love my dog 

With all my heart; 
You'd never see 

Us two apart. 


Two Little Sisters 
By Sue-Ann Holm (8 years) 
Menasha, Wis. 


I have two little sisters, 
Ages one and two. 

I'll bet if you could see them | 
You would love them too. 


They’ re Peppy little youngsters, 
Who laugh and play all day. 


One answers to the name of Sandee, 


The other Diana Kay. 


- Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: 
Your own stories and poems. 


Please do not copy. 
When to send it: At least four 


months before the number it 
is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for July, send it now. 

How to prepare it: Write plainly. 
Give your name, address, and 
age. Inclose a note from a par- 
ent or teacher assuring us that 
the work is your own, not 
copied. Stories should not be 
longer than 250 words. 

Where to send it: Address your 
letter to Wee Wisdom Writ- 
ers’ Guild, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 

Who can have his work pub- 
lished: Any reader under fif- 
teen years of age who has not 
had his work published on 
these pages within a year. 

We regret.that we cannot re- 
turn unused contributions. 


“Be Still” 


(Continued from page 25) 


out into the world and by these 
miracles cause men to follow 
Him and in this way He could 
establish a worldly kingdom. 
But again in the quietness of 
the wilderness came the still 
small voice. “That is not God’s 
plan. God’s kingdom is not of 
the world but in the hearts of 
men. God is Spirit and must be 
sought in spirit and in love. 
“God's kingdom, ‘heaven, is 
found in the hearts of men!” 
That was the message that God 
wanted Him to carry into the 
world! He was ready now to 
leave the wilderness. He had 
won His victory. Temptation 
came no more. His heart was at 
peace, His mind and thoughts 
serene with knowing God’s 
will. He would teach men how 
to find heaven in the quietness 


of their own heart. 

Over and over again Jesus 
took His disciples to the quiet 
hills when He wished to teach 
them more of God’s way. He 
taught them to listen to the 
voice of God. 

Jesus’ way is a quiet way. Al- 
ways He avoided noisy demon- 
strations, shunned spectacular 
and show-off methods of teach- 
ing. When He had healed the 
leper He said to him, “Go, and 
see that ye tell no man.” 


When men came to Jesus 
bringing their troubles, caused 
many times by their own wrong- 
doing, did Jesus remember His 
own temptation in the wilder- 
ness? We can believe that He 
did, for Jesus was tempted as 
other men are tempted. But in. 
the stillness of His heart God 
spoke, and listening quietly, 
Jesus overcame temptation. 
Does He know and understand 
the trials and tribulations of 
men on earth today? We can 
know that He does. 

When giving alms or help- 
ing another in any way Jesus 
advised: “Do not tell of it. God 
knows of your kind deed, and 
the one receiving it blesses you 
with the gratefulness of his 
heart. Be still. Do not make 
public your charitable acts, lest 
your making it public takes the 
form of boastfulness. Boastful- 
ness is not pleasing in God's 
sight. 

“And when you pray,” Jesus 
told His listeners, “go into some 
quiet place; tell God your trou- 
bles, your hopes, and your de- 
sires. Ask whatever you will; 
God, your heavenly Father, will 
hear you, and He who hears you 
in secret will reward you open- 
ly.” 

Be still and know that the 
kingdom of heaven is within 
you here and now. 
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X& I read Barbara’s letter the 
thought came to me that 
the first rule to observe in try- 
ing to make friends is to be 
one. As we prove to our pets, or 
shall I say to those we want for 
pets, that we are truly their 
friends then we are in a posi- 
tion really to enjoy them. 

My black Aberdeen Angus 
calf would have nothing to do 
with me until I made many trips 
to her lot, each time taking 
some feed for her and strok- 
ing her gently as she ate. She 
is still a little wary of my ac- 
tions, but I am sure that as time 
goes on I shall convince her 
that I am her friend. Send your 
letters about your pets to WEE 
Wispom, Lee’s Summit, Mo. Be 
sure to give your name, age, 


and address. 


Dear Editor: One day about two 
weeks ago I saw a little squirrel 
sitting on the sidewalk. I knelt 
down and called to her. She came 
near me and looked as though she 
wanted some food. I went inside 
the house and got some nuts. When 


| WEE WISDOM, 


she saw the nuts she came nearer 
and shook her tail and seemed to 
wonder what she should do. Then 
she ventured a little closer. I threw 
the nuts where she could get them. 
I have seen her many times since 
then, and every time she seems to be 
less afraid and comes a little closer. 
She often sits right there and eats in 
front of me, especially if I sit quite 
still. She is very cute and has be- 
come my friend, She knows that 
I am her friend.—Barbara Baird. 


Dear Editor: 1 read the pet page 
every month and have enjoyed 
reading about other children’s pets 
so much that I want to tell about 
mine. 

I have a black-and-white terrier 
named Trixie. One day our neigh- 
bors were picking apples and they 

ve us some. We hed about half a 

ushel, and we had set the basket in 
the where Our 
nei t ha to look in that 
a while and saw 
Trixie taking one apple at a time 
and putting them in a line me 
the test She loves apples, an 
we think she must have been laying 
away her winter supply early. 
—Dolores Walker. 


USE THIS BLANK TO ORDER WEE WISDOM 


| Leo's Summit, Mo. 
- I inclose $2 for a year’s subscription for WEE WISDOM asa giftto |; 
my friend, 
Friend’s name 
Street 
| City State 
| My name 
Street 
| City State 


George and the 
Prayed-for Pony 


(Continued from page 10) 


into it and drank deeply. Finally 
he lifted his head and nosed 
gratefully at George. 

Suddenly George felt a rush 
of understanding, a bond, be- 
tween him and this horse. Old 
or bony or what not, he was 
glad he had strayed into the 
barn. He would stand by this 
horse. If God had a plan for 
him, he, George, would help to 
see it through. He could even © 
use part of his ten dollars’ prize 
money to pay the veterinarian. 

Doctor Bowen, the veterina- 
rian, was quick and efficient. He 
confirmed Gust’s suspicions. 
The horse had a bad tooth, and 
he pulled it. “I shouldn’t be 
surprised if your horse gets con- 
siderably handsomer from now 
on, young man,” he _ told 
George. “Feed him on bran 
mash for a while until he can 
eat hay and corn. Then he'll fill 
out.” To Gust he said: “This 
horse can’t be more than six or 
seven years old, just run down 
and starved. Good care ought 
to do wonders for him.” 


“Shouldn’t be surprised,” 
Gust agreed and winked broad- 
ly at George. 

George’s heart bounded. “I'll 


take good care of him,” he 
promised, and suddenly the 
Plan was crystal clear. Suddenly 
George saw his horse as he 
would be when he was strong 
and sleek again—a big horse 
fit to carry the polished saddle, 
a horse that he would not out- 
grow, a horse that would be his 
pal for years to come. “Thank 
You, God,” he prayed silently; 
“thank You for my horse.” 
Aloud he said to Gust Lar- 
son, “If I’m going to keep him, 
I guess I'll name him Prince.” 
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THIS IS 


FLOSSIE 


Designed by Ann Crowell 
(10 years) 
Redrawn by 
Dorothy Wagstaff 


If you are under 15 years of age you may submit your paper doll for this page. Each doll 
must be accompanied by a note from a teacher or parent stating that the work is original. 
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Table Blessing 
By Florence Taylor 


God bless this food 
That it may give 

My body strength 
To grow and live. 


Jet’s Freedom 
(Continued from page 29) 


Brother has offered to go along; 
besides that, he'll furnish a 
horse for Jimmy to ride.” 

“That explains the new 
horse,” Jet thought as he went 
into the cabin to give his mother 
the yarn that Mrs. Buxton had 
sent. He left Ben and Running 
Deer talking with his father 
and Big Brother about the plans 
for herding sheep. Jet was sur- 
prized when he saw Jimmy; 
much of the swelling had gone 
from his foot and ankle, and 
food had made a big difference 
in him. Jet sat down on a bench 
and told his mother what Mrs. 
Buxton had said about the yarn. 
Father and the boys came in 
from the yard. Father was 
pleased. He walked over to Jet. 
“Which do you want to do?” 
he asked. “Take Jimmy home 
or help herd sheep?” 
“Which?” Jet thought. Why, 
he wanted to do both. 
“Which?” Father had said. 
That meant one or the other— 
but not both. 

(To be continued ) 


Answers to Puzzles 


Puzzle of the Month 
1. Every four years. 2. Ground 
hog. 3. Six more weeks of wintry 
weather. 4. February 12. 5. George 
Washington's. 6. Amethyst. 7. Feb- 
fuaty 14. 8. No. 


A Day to Guess 
Valentine. 
Can You Guess 

A book. 


1 doll 


(Show This Page 
to Mother and Dad) 


If there is a little “valen- 
tine” between the ages of 8 and 
13 in your home, and if this 
little “valentine” likes adven- 
ture stories (what boy or girl 
doesn’t?), then you'll be glad 
to hear about these two books 
which will make fine gifts to 
give on a certain “day” that’s 
coming soon. 


JET’S ADVENTURES 


Imagine having lived in the 
exciting days when the West 
was a vast, wild, unsettled 
territory! Imagine traveling in 
a covered-wagon train! Imag- [ 
ine leaving your old home and & 
going hundreds of miles away 
to a new home! Jet Stockwell, 
the 12-year-old hero of JET’S 
ADVENTURES, and his fam- 
ily did all this, and there is 
thrill after thrill in each excit- 
ing page of this story about 
pioneer days. 


JET AND THE NEW COUNTRY ea 


This is the sequel to JET’S ADVEN- 
TURES, a continuation of the story of the 
Stockwell family and how they faced the 
many hardships in the strange wilderness 
of the new West but found much happi- 
ness in conquering them. Jet and his sister 
Sarah make friends with an Indian fam- 
ily, attend the first school ever to be built 
in the new country, and have many more 
exciting adventures in JET AND THE 
NEW COUNTRY. 


Make a real hit with your favorite 
young valentine on February 14 by pre- 
senting hours of happy reading enjoy- 
ment with thrills galore. Each book is 
priced at a nominal $1 a copy—a very 
small cost for saying “I love you” in the 
nicest way possible on Saint Valentine’s 
Day. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 
Lee’s Summit, Mo. 
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A VALENTINE 
for your 


BEST FRIEND 


I’ve bought just heaps of valentines, 
And oh! it’s been such fun 

To choose them for my teacher and 
My classmates every one; 

For Mom and Dad and Auntie, 
Grandma and Grandpa too, 

And the cutest one that I could find 
For little Sister Sue. 

And now I’ve just one more to buy, 
And this one I shall send 

More than a hundred miles away 
To my own dearest friend. 

To show how much I think of her, 
This one must be my best, 

And it’s WEE WISDOM magazine, 


As you've already guessed. 
WEE WISDOM’s like a treasure 
chest 
Of things to make and do, 
With jolly stories, poems, songs, 
Gay pictures, puzzles too. 


And that’s not all! WEE WISDOM jae 


comes 


Twelve lovely valentines in all, 
Each bringing fun and cheer. 

So when you buy a valentine 
For someone very dear, 

Why not decide to let it be 
WEE WISDOM for a year? 


Yes, for your very best friend you could not choose a more delightful vak 
entine than a year’s subscription for WEE WISDOM. On page 32 of this copy 
you will find a gift blank on which to make out your order, and remembet 


WEE WISDOM is only $2 a year. 


LEE’'S SUMMIT, MISSOURI 
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